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Superannuation  Fund 


METHODS  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

One  of  the  methods  of  administering  this  Fund,  in  another  com- 
munion, was  lately  published.  It  differs  widely  from  our 
own,  and  is  as  follows: 

"A  committee  of  the  Quarterly  Conference  of  the  church 
where  the  claimant  worships  visits  him  just  before  the  last  session 
of  that  body  for  the  Conference  year,  with  a  long  list  of  questions 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Stewards  of  the  Annual  Conference. 
He  gives  his  age;  the  number  of  years  spent  in  the  active  minis- 
try ;  the  state  of  his  health ;  what  capacity  he  may  have  of  earning 
anything  by  hand  or  brain;  the  number  of  his  family  who  are 
dependent  upon  him;  his  worldly  possessions  in  real  and  personal 
property;  and  his  income,  if  he  have  any,  from  all  sources.  This 
confession  is  reported  back  to  the  Quarterly  Conference  by  the 
committee,  with  its  accompanying  recommendation  of  the  amount 
that,  in  its  judgment,  is  necessary  for  a  comfortable  support. 
After  the  Quarterly  Conference  has  acted  on  this  report,  cutting 
down  the  estimate,  or  otherwise,  as  it  deems  .best,  it  goes  to  the 
Board  of  Stewards  of  the  Annual  Conference  in  session,  which 
takes  its  turn  at  review.  From  thence  it  is  reported  to  the  Con- 
ference again  for  final  action.    In  this  ping-pong  process  the 
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family  affairs  of  all  the  claimants  become  thoroughly  exposed  to 
public  view,  and  the  name  of  each  claimant,  and  the  amount 
finally  received,  are  published  in  the  Minutes.  Humiliating  as 
all  this  is  to  worthy  brethren  and  their  families,  it  yet  seems  to 
be  necessary,  that  the  people  may know  that  their  alms  are  im- 
partially bestowed.  Now,  it  would  seem,  after  all  this  inquisi- 
torial process,  that  the  pitiably  small  sum  agreed  upon  as  the 
claim  >of  necessity  in  each  case  should  be  paid  in  full  without 
further  words.  But  the  most  humiliating  of  all  is  that  the  great 
Church,  that  is  able  to  lay  nearly  forty  millions  upon  the  altars  of 
(rod  as  a  thank-offering  annually,  settles  off  these  claims  at  an 
average  of  less  than  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar." 

We  are  told  elsewhere  athat  the  sixty-nine  claimants  of 
that  church  received  an  average  of  twenty-six  cents  a  day  to 
live  upon."  And  we  are  further  told  that  out  of  forty-five  super- 
annuated ministers  "only  twenty-four  received  anything  from  the 
fund."  If  they  had  kept  up  their  "ping-pong"  game  a  little 
longer,  possibly  they  would  have  been  able  to  ball  them  all  out. 

This  unworthy  procedure,  by  which  the  annuities  are  deter- 
mined, grows  out  of  the  basis  on  which  their  fund  is  administered 
— for  it  is  said:  "We  believe  that  our  method  of  distributing 
these  funds  to  the  various  claimants  is  the  best  that  could  be  de- 
vised. The  money  is  dispensed  not  on  the  basis  of  justice,  but  of 
necessity — thus  is  the  brotherhood  of  the  ministry  recognized.''' 
This  is  a  tender  and  touching  way  to  show  the  "  brotherhood  of 
the  ministry."  Treat  your  old  worn-out  brother  as  a  pauper; 
make  him  show  his  rags  in  public,  and  tell  how  old  he  is,  and 
how  much  work  he  has  done,  and  whether  he  is  able  to  work 
with  his  hand  or  his  brain — just  as  you  might  treat  .any  blear- 
eyed,  besotted  tramp,  while  you  dole  out  to  him  the  coppers  of 
your  charity.  All  this  "that  the  people  may  know  that  their  alms 
are  impartially  and  worthily  bestowed."  Impartially!  for  it 
would  be  a  great  pity  if  one  of  these  poor  beggars  should  get  more 
than  his  share.  Alms!  indeed.  "When  thou  doest  alms  let  not 
thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth."   So  Christ  taught 
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But  it  would  seem  that  the  "best  way"  is  to  let  all  the  people 
know.  In  Canada  the  Methodist  Church  dispenses  this  fund  on 
the  basis  of  justice.  The  same  is  true  of  every  secular  organiza- 
tion or  corporation  whose  employees  have  no  permanent  domicile. 
It  is  a  recognized  principle  in  the  army,  in  banking  institutions, 
Government  offices,  and  elsewhere,  that  servants  who  are  shifted 
from  pillar  to  post,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
employers,  have  a  just  claim  to  a  superannuation  allowance.  It 
would  be  strange,  then,  if  this  principle  were  ignored  in  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  whose  ministers  have  no  settled  home,  but  are  kept 
continually  on  the  move  during  all  the  years  of  their  ministerial 
service.  It  would  be  strange  if  that  should  be  considered  an  act 
of  charity  in  the  church,  which  in  worldly  corporations  is  deemed 
ac  act  of  justice. 

Our  policy  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  Church  above  re- 
ferred to.  There  is  no  such-  thing  as  an  inquisition.  The  Annual 
Conference  has  nothing  to  say  in  relation  to  any  claim.  It  is  all 
legally  settled  beforehand.  It  is  in  the  contract.  When  a  man 
enters  our  ministry  he  agrees  to  go  where  he  is  sent,  to  accept  as 
salary  whatever  the  church  chooses  to  pay  him,  and  when  "worn 
out  in  our  work,"  to  accept  as  annuity  a  certain  specific  amount, 
determined  by  the  years  of  service  rendered.  All  the  records  are 
in  the  Treasurers  office.  His  age,  the  date  when  he  began  his 
ministry,  the  churches  or  circuits  he  has  served,  the  salary  he 
received  on  each — everything  there,  except  the  question  as  to 
what  he  is  worth.  With  that  the  church  has  nothing  to  do.  He 
has  earned  his  annuity  the  same  as  he  has  earned  his  salary.  It 
is  a  debt,  and  in  justice  it  must  be  paid.  Some  have  means,  and 
forego  their  annuity  of  their  own  accord,  but  the  great  majority 
of  them,  during  all  their  years  of  toil,  have  had  small  pay,  and 
are  now  absolutely  dependent  on  the  fund. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  do  not  understand,  I  will 
explain  how  our  obligations  to  the  superannuated  ministers  are 
fulfilled. 
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I  have  shown  that  the  basis  on  which  the  Superannuation  Fund 
is  dispensed  in  another  Church  is  entirely  different  from  ours. 
So  likewise  is  their  policy  in  raising  the  fund.  To  he  sure  there 
are  public  collections,  but  as  a  .basis  of  calculation  where  a  specific 
sum  is  required  they  certainly  are  unreliable.  What  the  collection 
will  be  depends  on  the  preacher,  the  weather — and  the  humor  of 
the  congregation.  So  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  uncertainty 
as  to  what  the  annuity  will  be. 

Our  plan  is  different.   We  start  out  with  a  settled  policy  that 
a  certain  superannuation  allowance  is  inseparable  from  our  itiner- 
ant system.     The  constitution  of  the  fund  provides  what  that 
allowance  shall  be.    It  is  governed  by  the  number  of  years  that 
the  claimant  has  given  to  the  itinerant  work.  These  annuities  are 
paid  punctually,  half-yearly,  in  January  and  July,  and  each  an- 
nuitant for  as  many  years  as  he  shall  have  rendered  effective  ser- 
vice.   The  funds  necessary  to  meet  these  payments  are  secured, 
not  by  an  appeal  for  a  liberal  collection,  but  by  a  regular  pro  rata 
assessment  on  all  the  ministers  and  churches.    The  amount  thus 
raised,  supplemented  by  the  income  from  the  Book  Room  and  in- 
vested capital,  is  quite  sufficient  to  pay  all  claimants  in  full.  These 
claimants  (295  ministers,  283  widows,  and  57  orphan  children) 
were  paid  last  year  $131,885.00.    And  we  had  the  money.  The 
preachers  in  charge  are  held  responsible  not  only  for  their  own 
but  for  their  circuit  assessments.  With  here  and  there  a  delinquent 
(whose  delinquency  is  only  tentative),  they  never  fail.    The  as- 
sessment is  the  first  lien  on  the  preachers,  and  the  first  lien  on 
the  churches.    In  many  instances  (which  are  becoming  more  and 
more  common)  it  is  included  by  the  Quarterly  Board  in  circuit 
estimates  for  the  year,  and  is  paid  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue.  It 
is  financed  the  same  way  as  the  minister's  salary.   It  is  a  debt  in 
the  one  case,  as  well  as  in  the  other.   It  is  not  because  the  annui- 
tants need  it  (though  they  do)  but  because  they  are  justly  entitled 
to  it,  according  to  the  covenant. 

Is  the  church  membership  generally  in  harmony  with  this  sys- 
tem?   For  a  number  of  years  there  was  in  many  places  consider- 
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able  hostility  to  the  assessment  policy,  more  particularly  in  rural 
districts,  and  even  yet  in  those  localities  it  has  not  wholly  dis- 
appeared. It  is  difficult  to  convince  some  that  when  they  have 
paid  their  own  minister,  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  contribute  to- 
ward the  maintenance  of  those  who  are  no  longer  able  to  render 
the  church  any  service.  They  do  not  know  them — possibly  never 
did — and  have  not  the  sympathy  which  a  personal  acquaintance 
creates.  But  the  conviction  is  growing,  and  gradually  becoming 
general  that  the  men  who  have  given  their  whole  lives  to  the 
ministry,  on  small  salaries,  ought  to  receive  what  the  fathers 
promised,  and  the  church  pledged  itself  to,  at  the  time  when  they 
began  their  ministerial  work.  The  prejudice  against  the  fund  was 
largely  removed  when  ministers  in  receipt  of  good  salaries  were 
required  to  pay  an  assessment  sufficiently  large  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  their  own  annuities. 

Those  who  want  particulars  as  to  the  principle  and  method 
of  assessment  on  ministerial  salaries  and  circuit  income,  as  well 
as  to  the  scale  of  allowances,  will  find  them  clearly  presented  in 
the  book  of  Discipline — a  copy  of  which  every  good  Methodist 
should  have. 

WHY  SHOULD  THERE  BE  A  SUPERANNUATION  FUND? 

I. 

A  history  of  the  fund  from  the  beginning  might  be  interest- 
ing to  some  people,  but  it  would  not  serve  any  practical  purpose. 
In  the  early  days  there  was  no  Superannuation  Fund.  In  fact  no 
connexional  funds  of  any  kind.  In  those  days  the  preachers  in 
the  "  active  work  99  received  only  enough  "  quarterage  99  to  main- 
tain a  bare  existence,  and  when  "worn  out 99  were  left  in  their 
feebleness  and  infirmity  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  best  they 
could.  In  many  instances  they  visited  old  circuits,  where  old 
members  of  the  church,  in  grateful  memory  of  past  services,  would 
by  personal  canvass  raise  a  donation  for  them.    In  some  instances 
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they  were  driven  into  fields  of  physical  toil,  in  which  they  soon 
lay  down  to  die.  In  1825  the  following  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  Conference:  "Kesolved,  that  our  superannuated  brethren 
be  permitted  to  make  collections  in  all  places  where  they  may 
labor,  and  where  such  collections  do  not  interfere  with  the  labors 
of  the  circuit  preachers,  and  that  they  account  for  the  same, 
together  with  all  which  they  may  receive  for  their  services." 
That  is,  hams,  chickens,  and  eggs  must  be  accounted  for  as  well  as 
the  collections.  They  might  cast  around,  and  when  they  could 
find  a  part  of  a  circuit  from  which  the  circuit  preacher  was  absent, 
they  might  strike  in  and  gather  up  what  they  could  for  family 
support.  Doubtless  the  Conferences  thought  they  were  doing  a 
brotherly  thing  in  granting  this  permission,  but  from  our  stand- 
point it  appears  humiliating  to  the  last  degree.  Their  condition 
was  not  widely  different  from  him  who  in  his  distressing  poverty 
exclaimed, 

"  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man, 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door." 

In  the  course,  however,  of  a  very  few  years  this  method  of 
providing  for  the  old  preachers,  or,  rather  of  the  old  preachers 
providing  for  themselves,  was  abandoned. 

A  regular  system  of  public  and  private  collections  was  estab- 
lished, and  a  permanent  Superannuation  Fund  created.  The 
claimants  for  a  time  were  few,  and  the  annuities  were  small,  but 
out  of  this  primitive  scheme  there  has  grown  up  our  present  system 
for  the  support  of  superannuated  preachers,  which  is  commended 
almost  everywhere  for  its  efficiency. 

It  is  admitted,  and  regretted,  that  there  is  in  some  circuits 
a  prejudice  against  the  fund.  This  prejudice  most  generally 
grows  out  of  misapprehension  as  to  its  nature  and  necessity.  For 
this,  in  many  instances,  the  preachers  are  largely  responsible. 
They  have  not  made  themselves  acquainted  with  it,  and  cannot 
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explain  it,  or  intelligently  enforce  its  claims ;  consequently  the  peo- 
ple generally  do  not  understand  it.  The  Missionary  Fund  since 
earliest  memory  of  the  oldest  Methodist  has  been  kept  prominently 
before  the  church.  The  most  popular  talent  of  the  church  during 
all  these  years  has  been  employed  to  educate  and  stimulate  the 
people  to  the  largest  missionary  effort. 

How  widely  different  is  the  treatment  that  this  fund  has  re- 
ceived. Many  have  treated  it  as  a  necessary  evil,  as  an  unpleasant 
obligation,  something  in  the  nature  of  a  poor  fund,  that  for  decency 
sake  must  be  sustained,  and  then  complain  that  the  Superannua- 
tion Fund  "  is  not  popular  on  our  circuit."  If  one-tenth  of  the- 
interest  and  effort  that  is  given  to  some  other  connexional  funds 
were  given  to  this  on  the  part  of  our  preachers,  there  would  be- 
no  lack  of  sympathy  for  it  anywhere,  and  no  one  of  all  the  funds 
would  be  more  warmly  sustained. 

In  all  our  principal  towns  and  cities  there  is  a  genuine  sym- 
pathy for  the  fund,  and  increasing  liberality  in  its  support.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  opposition  exists  in  various  sections  of 
the  country.  It  is  from  these  quarters  that  the  question  is  raised, 
even  at  this  late  date.  "  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  a  Superan- 
nuation Fund,  and  why  should  not  the  preachers  provide  for  their 
old  age,  the  same  as  other  men." 

II.  "NOT  LIKE  OTHER  MEN." 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  a 
simpler  and  better  way  to  leave  the  preachers  to  care  for  themselves 
in  all  secular  matters,  and  provide  in  their  own  way  for  their  old 
age,  the  same  as  other  men  are  expected  to  do.  It  is  well  to  con- 
sider what  this  would  involve.  It  cannot  be  questioned,  that  under 
such  circumstances  they  must  be  left  at  liberty  to  negotiate  for 
their  place  and  their  pay;  also,  that  they  must  have  the  right  to 
drive  the  best  bargain  possible,  and  to  collect,  by  legal  process,  when 
salaries  are  not  paid  according  to  contract,  just  the  same  as  other 
men  do.  There  is  during  the  years  since  the  union  an  accumulation 
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of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  salary  arrears — 
which,  on  ordinary  'business  principles,  would  have  been  collected 
long  ago — with  what  effect  can  easily  be  imagined.  This  vast  sum 
would  go  very  far  towards  enabling  the  preachers  to  provide  for 
their  declining  years.  Further,  if  they  must  provide  for  themselves 
they  must  be  at  liberty  to  engage — if  not  directly — indirectly  in  the 
secular  pursuits  of  life.  They  must  not  be  restricted.  Industrial 
organizations,  mercantile  operations,  must  be  open  to  them.  They 
must  make  money  as  well  as  make  sermons.  They  have  nothing  in 
the  church  to  depend  on  when  they  are  laid  aside.  They  cannot 
(as  they  soon  come  to  know)  make  and  save  money  by  preaching, 
so  whatever  the  result  may  be,  they  will  try  their  hand  at  other 
things.  They  become  money-savers,  as  well  as  soul-savers — and 
soon  become  more  interested  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  The 
spiritual  effect  upon  themselves  and  on  their  churches  would  be 
inevitable  decline.  They  enter  upon  two  lines  of  action — the  one 
of  building  up  the  cause  of  Christ,  the  other  of  building  up  a  capi- 
tal sufficiently  large  to  maintain  them  in  old  age,  with  the  prob- 
able result  of  failure  to  build  up  either.  They  carry  business 
anxieties,  and  develop  a  spirit  of  worldliness  that  unfit  them  for 
their  duties  as  Christian  ministers,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
church  is  blighted  in  its  spiritual  life  and  power.  God's  plan  is 
to  keep  those  who  minister  at  the  altar  separate  from  the  world. 
The  old  Levites,  whose  life  service  was  given  to  it,  were  not  per- 
mitted to  do  any  other  thing,  and  when  superannuated  were  not 
-allowed  to  own  or  even  work  on  a  farm,  or  engage  in  any  other 
secular  pursuit. 

So  the  Methodist  Church  holds  that  the  relation  of  ministers 
to  the  church  differs  widely  from  that  of  ordinary  employees 
to  their  employers.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  men  acting  under 
contract,  avowedly  for  the  sake  of  the  specific  remuneration  agreed 
upon.  They  are  working  for  the  money  they  are  to  get — not  spe- 
cifically with  the  object  and  the  ambition  to  increase  the  emolu- 
ments of  their  employers.  In  the  f  ormer  case,  they  are  men  acting 
under  a  divine  commission,  not  for  pay,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
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moral  and  spiritual  well-being  of  the  people.  The  act  of  calling 
them  out  and  by  ordination  solemnly  setting  them  apart  for  the 
special  and  ?acred  service  of  the  church,  carries  with  it  the  obliga- 
tion to  feel  that  they  belong  to  the  church  in  a  sense  that  no  other 
men  do,  and  if  faithful  to  their  calling  must  be  kept  and  cared  for 
to  the  end. 

III.  A  MINISTER  SHOULD  TAKE  CARE  OF  HIMSELF. 

Continuing  this  line  of  thought,  if,  as  some  contend,  the  best 
way  is  to  leave  ministers  in  all  their  personal,  temporal  interests, 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  then,  in  view  of  the  considerations 
already  adduced,  what  becomes  of  our  itinerancy?  There  is  pos- 
sibly in  our  economy  nothing  to  which  our  people  cling"  ,  more 
tenaciously,  and  nothing  to  which  our  church  is  more  indebted  for 
its  life  and  growth. 

Churches  that  have  a  stated  ministry,  where  the  settlement  of 
a  minister  depends  upon  an  agreement  between  himself  and  the 
congregation,  in  which  he  fixes  his  own  price  for  his  services' — 
services  which  he  can  terminate  at  pleasure — such  churches  would 
not  surprise  us  if  they  declined  to  provide  annuities  for  their  aged 
ministers.  But  if  the  same  methods  of  procedure  were  established 
in  the  Methodist  Church,  and  Methodist  ministers  claimed  the  right 
to  choose  their  own  field  of  labor,  and  fix  their  own  price  for  their 
services,  then  our  itinerant  system  has  come  to  an  end,  and  yet  all 
these  rights  must  be  conceded  if  they  are  to  provide  for  themselves 
the  same  as  other  men. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed  it  has  been  said,  that  although  our  policy 
differs  from  all  other  churches  in  the  -method  by  which  salaries  are 
fixed,  nevertheless"  the  preachers  are  so  liberally  dealt  with  they 
have  no  reason  to  complain.  Many  of  the  preachers  are  as  liberally 
salaried  as  they  would  be  under  any  other  economy.  Even  so,  but 
these  provide  for  their  own  superannuation ;  contributions  from  the 
efcurch  in  their  behalf  are  not  solicited.   They  are  not  depending 
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on  the  church  for  their  annuity.  Their  case  does  not  enter  into  this 
discussion,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  great  majority  of  our 
ministers  serve  a  class  of  people  who  are  unable  to  pay  liberal 
salaries — some  who  are  able,  but  unwilling.  Everywhere,  in  shops, 
stores,  banks,  railways,  telephone  and  telegraph  offices,  men  are 
better  paid.  Conductors,  motormen,  printers,  plumbers,  of  course, 
and  multitudes  more,  men  and  women,  whose  qualification  for  their 
service  was  gained  in  quarter  the  time  and  at  one-quarter  the  ex- 
pense, are  in  receipt  of  a  larger  annual  income.  The  men  who  were 
educated  at  their  side,  and  graduated  at  the  same  college,  have 
entered  the  learned  professions,  and  gained  a  competency,  while 
they  (the  preachers)  are  ever  toiling  on — provided  with  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life,  until,  "worn  out  in  our  work,"  they  are  com- 
pelled to  retire  on  the  slender  maintenance  they  derive  from  the 
Superannuation  Fund.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  sent  to 
the  Treasurer,  in  answer  to  a  pressure  for  the  payment  of  assess- 
ment in  some  small  degree,  indicates  what  is  true  of  hundreds  be- 
side : 

"  1.  I  get  less  money  than  an  unskilled  workman.  2.  I  am 
supposed  to  live  on  $50  a  month,  appear  well  dressed,  and  keep  out 
of  debt.  3.  I  have  to  buy  books,  magazines,  papers,  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times,  and  save  myself  from  the  death  of  mental  poverty. 
4.  I  must  give  liberally  to  missions,  education,  etc.  5.  I  must  pay 
any  shortage  there  may  be  on  my  circuit,  re  superannuation  assess- 
ment. 6.  I  have  to  struggle  under  the  burden  of  church  debts  that 
should  never  have  been  contracted.  7.  I  have  to  bear  all  this,  and 
more — and  wear  a  happy  smile  among  the  people  and  be  thankful." 

Words  need  not  be  multiplied.  The  rank  and  file  are  paid  less 
than  any  other  men  filling  similar  stations  in  life. 

IV.  A  DEBT  AND  NOT  A  CHAEITY. 

The  fund  is  supplied  by  the  church.  It  is  like  the 
Missionary  Fund.  It  appeals  to  .the  liberality  of  the  people,  but 
the  contributions  are  no  more  a  charity  in  the  one  case  than 
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in  the  other.  All  the  institutions  and  enterprises  of  the  church 
are  maintained  by  the  free  will  offerings  of  its  members  and  ad- 
herents, and  it  is  offensive,  as  well  as  unjust,  to  make  an  invidious 
distinction,  and  treat  this  fund  as  a  charitable  provision  for  those 
who  are  in  need.  It  is  not  a  charity — it  is  a  disciplinary  provision, 
growing  out  of  a  connexional  obligation,  precisely  the  same  as  the 
obligation  to  provide  for  the  ordinary  ministerial  support.  It  is 
the  fulfilment  of  a  contract — the  payment  of  a  debt.  There  seems 
to  be  an  impression  among  certain  people  that  this  is  a  poor  fund 
to  aid  aged  and  infirm  persons,  who  have  been  unfortunate,  or  im- 
provident, or  possibly  shiftless  and  useless,  as  thousands  of  others 
have  been  who  are  being  cared  for  by  the  municipalities  in  which 
they  live.  An  appeal  in  the  ordinary  way  was  recently  made  in 
behalf  of  the  fund,  to  a  leading  and  wealthy  official  of  the  church, 
in  a  rural  section  of  the  country.  He  declined  the  appeal,  saying, 
"We  have  a  county  poor-house  for  that  class  of  people/'  Just  so. 
Men  of  average  natural,  and  more  than  average  acquired,  ability — 
who  by  their  self-sacrificing  labors  on  small  remuneration  during 
long  years  have  done  more  in  building  up  the  civil  interests,  and 
promoting  the  social  and  moral  welfare  of  the  country  than  any 
other  class  of  men  that  can  be  named — men  who  have  gathered 
the  congregations  of  the  church,  visited  and  comforted  our 
fathers  and  mothers  when  they  were  sick  and  dying,  and  with 
sacred  ceremonial  buried  them  when  dead — whose  offices  and  ser- 
vices thus  appeal  to  all  the  finest  and  tenderest  sympathies  of  our 
human  nature — men  who  have  led  multitudes  to  Christ,  vast  num- 
bers of  whom  are  at  home  in  heaven,  saved  for  ever  through  their 
instrumentality — now,  when  they  can  work  no  more,  send  them 
to  spend  their  days  with  the  unfortunate  and  frequently  dis- 
reputable people  who  have  found  their  last  refuge  in  a  pauper's 
home.  Some,  perhaps,  will  say  that  too  much  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  words  of  a  solitary  individual,  that  very  few  hold  such 
sentiments.  Probably  that  is  so.  But  when  official  members  and 
private  members  withhold  their  support  from  the  fund,  and  use 
their  influence  to  prevent  others  from  supporting  it,  and  who 
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must  know,  if  their  example  were  generally  followed,  hundreds 
of  widows  and  orphan  children,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  would 
be  reduced  to  beggary:  wherein  do  they  differ  from  him  who 
would  send  them  all  to  the  county  poor-house?  The  claimants  on 
this  fund  are  not  living  on  charity,  any  more  than  is  the  aged 
grandsire  who  lives  with  his  children,  on  the  farm  which  he  had 
cleared,  and  in  the  house  which  he  had  built  before  they  were 
born.  And  to  turn  him  adrift  would  be  no  more  unjust  and  un- 
fair than  it  would  be  to  cast  off  the  old  men  who  have  cleared 
the  great  Methodist  field,  and  built  the  comfortable  and  beautiful 
Methodist  home  in  which  we  dwell. 

V.  HEALTHY  OLD  MEN. 

All  superannuated  men  are  not  feeble;  many  of  them  are  com- 
paratively healthy.  They  are  superannuated  because  of  their  age, 
or  some  infirmity  which  disqualifies  them  for  pulpit  service,  and 
other  obligations  of  ministerial  life.  Why,  then,  do  they  not  enter 
into  some  different  occupation?  Even  so;  but  what  shall  it  be? 
Time  was  when  a  man  could  take  up  a  trade,  or  start  out  in  a  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  never  had  any  training  or  experience,  and  be  suc- 
cessful. The  country  was  new;  active  competition  in  trade  and 
traffic  was  unknown.  Men  sometimes  entered  into  mercantile,  me- 
chanical, and  even  professional  life,  without  any  previous  qualifi- 
cation. Carpenters,  shoemakers,  dentists,  and  doctors,  and  many 
others,  did  well  in  their  several  trades  and  professions  without 
previous  specific  education.  The  times  are  changed.  In  all  pur- 
suits, occupations,  and  professions,  the  keenest  competition  pre- 
vails. Men  are  trained  to  their  particular  work.  There  is  now 
no  line  of  business  life  in  which  any  man  can  be  efficient  unless  he 
has  been  drilled  in  it  from  his  youth.  Men  cannot  trade  profes- 
sions as  they  might  trade  horses.  They  cannot  drop  the  profession 
of  a  life-time,  and  take  up  another  which  is  entirely  new  to  them. 
Take  men  who  have  never  been  employed  in  any  kind  of  secular 
business.    Since  they  came  to  manhood  all  their  years  have  been 
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spent  in  pulpit  ministration  and  pastoral  work.  Their  minds,  and 
hearts,  and  energies,  during  all  the  past,  have  heen  absorbed  with 
the  cares  and  the  enterprises  of  the  church.  It  would  be  a  hopeless 
task  for  them  to  go  out  burdened  with  manifold  infirmities  in 
search  of  something  to  do.  The  sphere  of  an  ordinary  laboring  man 
might  possibly  open  to  them,  which  would  be  a  pathetic  and  pitiful 
termination  of  a  useful  and  an  honorable  ministerial  life. 

VI.  THE  FUND  AN  ADVANTAGE  TO  THE  CHUECHES. 

It  is  well  to  remember  not  only  the  necessity  of  the  fund  to 
the  claimants,  but  the  advantage  that  it  is  to  the  churches.  The 
weak  churches  are  benefited,  for  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if 
there  were  no  fund,  the  salaries  on  all  the-o  circuits  would  from 
necessity  require  to  be  largely  increased.  If  ministers  who  labor 
upon  them  are  to  fully  provide  for  their  own  superannuation  out 
of  their  yearly  income,  there  must  be  an  increase  in  their  salaries 
which  would  amount  to  a  sum  largely  in  excess  of  the  present  an- 
nual assessment  for  the  fund.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  at  least  is  a 
conservative  calculation.  Our  present  system  of  pro  rata  assessment 
on  churches  is  an  indirect  method  by  which  the  strong  are  en- 
abled to  help  the  weak.  The  large  contributions  of  wealthy 
churches,  and  the  liberal  bequests  of  wealthy  individuals,  so  en- 
larges and  strengthens  the  fund  as  to  make  the  payment  of  annui- 
ties possible  without  being  burdensome  to  the  poorer  churches, 
and  to  make  it  possible  also  for  these  poorer  churches  to  secure 
the  service  of  ministers  on  the  narrow  salaries  they  are  accustomed 
to  pay.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  preachers  have  worked  for 
their  keep  on  the  assurance  that  they  would  be  kept  to  the  end. 

On  financial  grounds  the  weak  churches  should  be  the  most 
willing  and  earnest  supporters  of  the  fund.  Many  of  them,  if  there 
were  no  fund,  would  find  the  burden  of  ministerial  maintenance 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  greater  than  they  could  bear. 

The  strong  churches,  also,  should  be  cheerful  supporters  of 
the  fund — but  for  another  reason.    It  is  held,  and  strongly  held 
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generally,  by  the  large  and  leading  churches  of  the  land,  that  men 
advanced  in  years  are  unfitted  for  their  work.  They  admit  that 
many  of  them  may  hold  their  own  along  old  and  customary  lines, 
that  they  may  be  useful  and  influential  and  highly  esteemed  for 
their  virtues  and  their  abilities,  but  that  they  lack  naturally  the 
elasticity  and  vigor  which  these  large  ministerial  responsibilities 
demand.  They,  therefore,  claim  that  it  is  necessary  to  fill  their 
pulpits  with  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  vigor  of  their 
days,  and — let  it  be  emphasized — this  is  the  class  of  men  found  in 
all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  Dominion.  In  this  selection  of  the 
younger  men  it  is  contended  there  is  no  reflection  upon  those  who 
have  grown  old  in  the  service.  Probably  not,  but  some  of  them 
at  least  have  been  compelled  to  retire  before  their  efficiency  had 
come  to  an  end,  and  none  of  them  could  have  been  retired  were 
there  no  Superannuation  Fund.  They  must  have  pulpits  if  they 
have  no  annuities.  They  cannot  be  turned  down  and  out  as  men 
for  whose  support  the  church  has  no  obligation.  Whether  the 
churches  act  wisely  in  so  frequently  passing  by  men  who  have 
grown  gray — but  have  not  ;yet  grown  inefficient — is  not  now  the 
question.  They  do  pass  them  by,  and  generally  without  a  nmrnmr 
accept  their  annual  assessment  for  the  Beneficiary  Fund  as  a  rea- 
sonable obligation. 

VI.  THE  CIECUIT  OBLIGATION"  SACEED. 

In  view  of  considerations  already  adduced  one  might  venture 
to  say  that  a  church  which  repudiates  the  fund  cannot  expect  to 
prosper.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  churches  that  are  known  to 
have  taken  action  against  it,  or  which  have  refused  to  take  action 
in  its  behalf,  have  fallen  into  decline,  if  not  into  decay.  If  it  is 
thought  that  it  is  going  too  far  to  say,  that  their  decline  grows 
out  of  their  attitude  to  the  fund — then  there  must  be  other  rea- 
sons. This1  is  admitted — but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  all 
known  cases,  where  old  circuits  (once  strong  and  vigorous)  have 
fallen  into  decline,  or  at  least  ceased  to  grow,  hostility  to  the 
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fund  is  recorded  on  every  page  of  their  history.  Instances  can 
be  given — and  one  in  particular — where  a  Quarterly  Official  Board 
of  a  wealthy  circuit  unanimously  "  resolved "  that  the  annual 
assessment  should  not  be  levied.  They  have  lived  up  to  their  prin- 
ciples ever  since,  and  they  have  about  as  much  spiritual  life  in 
them  as  there  is  physical  life  in  an  old  Egyptian  mummy.  There 
is  room  for  the  belief  that  God's  disapprobation  must  rest  upon 
any  circuit  that  dishonors  the  sacred  claims  of  those  to  whom 
they,  and  their  fathers  before  them,  were  so  deeply  indebted. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  foregoing  method  of  reasoning  is  bad ; 
that  the  effect  is*  put  for  the  cause;  that  instead  of  saying  the 
circuit  is  poor,  because  the  fund  is  not  sustained,  it  should  be 
said  that  the  fund  is  not  sustained  because  the  circuit  is  poor.  If 
they  were  poor  in  a  temporal  sense,  there  might  be  force  in  this 
contention.  But  they  are  not;  they  are  worldly  and  prosperous; 
they  do  not  claim  inability,  but  proclaim  hostility,  and  wherever 
this  condition  of  things  is  found  there  is  spiritual  paralysis. 
They  are  always  found  in  company  with  each  other,  and  no  one 
will  be  condemned  for  thinking  that  they  are  nearly  related.  It 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  generally  the  fund  is  cheerfully  sus- 
tained, which  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  spiritual  life  and  power  of  the  churches  are  on  the  in- 
crease. Much  might  be  said  based  on  the  original  economy  of  the 
church  in  ancient  times,  as  well  as  on  the  principle  of  Christian 
ethics  in  general,  to  show  that  the  church  should  never  seek 
relief  from  the  sacred  obligation  of  making  provision  for  its  aged 
and  retired  ministers.  If  secular  corporations  hold  that  when 
they  determine  what  they  will  pay,  and  where  the  services  shall 
be  rendered,  subject  to  continual  removal  from  place  to  place, 
and  retirement  when  they  shall  determine,  if  they  hold  it  to  be 
an  obligation  to.  make  provision  for  these  employes  when  they  are 
laid  aside,  as  something  not  only  proper,  but  equitable,  then  surely 
a  less  liberal  and  equitable  arrangement  in  the  church  of  God  is 
inconceivable. 
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VII.  SOME  THINGS  TO  REMEMBER. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  for  many  years  there  was  a  chil- 
dren's fund  raised  by  annual  assessments,  as  a  first  lien  on  all 
the  circuits.  The  assessments  were  pro  rata,  according  to  member- 
ship, and  the  minister  was  held  responsible  for  payment.  In  a 
vast  number  of  instances  the  burden  was  very  much  greater  than 
that  now  imposed  by  the  Superannuation  Fund.  It  was  ordained, 
instead  of  the  children  shall  be  the  fathers,  and  the  burden  upon 
circuits  thereby  became  very  much  lighter.  If  in  those  days, 
when  the  circuits  were  one  hundred  per  cent,  poorer  than  they 
are  to-day,  they  readily  consented  to  an  assessment  for  the  chil- 
dren's fund,  it  would  seem  strange  that  in  these  prosperous  times 
any  one  should  object  to  the  substitution  of  this  lighter  assess- 
ment for  the  Superannuation  Fund,  especially  as  this  fund  pre- 
sents every  way  so  much  stronger  an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  sacred 
obligation  and  Christian  sympathy. 

Remember,  further,  if  there  is  no  Superannuation  Fund,  there 
can  be  no  itinerancy  as  we  have  it  to-day.  However  it  may  have 
been  in  the  earlier  days,  we  live  in  times  when  married  men  can- 
not be  expected  to  submit  to  a  regulation  which  forces  them  to 
go  wherever  they  are  sent,  and  to  accept  as  salary  whatever  others 
determine  to  pay,  which  at  best,  in  multitudes  of  cases,  is  very 
small,  unless  the  church  makes  some  provision  for  them  when 
they  are  laid  aside.  It  follows  if  the  itinerancy  fails,  the  Station- 
ing Committee  goes  out  of  business.  This  goes  without  saying. 
If  there  is  no  Stationing  Committee,  then  the  "  call  system/'  with 
all  the  disadvantages,  to  ministers  and  people,  which  Methodists 
so  much  deplore,  will  and  must  become  the  policy  of  the  church. 
Our  present  system  of  providing  for  all  the  preachers,  and  sup- 
plying the  pulpits  of  all  the  churches,  is  the  very  wisest  and  best 
that  can  well  be  imagined. 

Remember,  still  further,  that  it  is  the  settled  policy  of  the 
church  to  maintain  the  fund,  in  all  its  efficiency,  and,  therefore, 
the  Quarterly  Official  Boards  should  everywhere  incorporate  it  in 
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their  financial  circuit  estimates,  precisely  as  it  was  done  with  the 
children's  fund  in  former  days. 

Many  quarterly  Boards  are  doing  so  now.  There  should  be 
no  exception.  It  is  every  way  better  to  include  it  in  the  amount 
which  the  circuit  is  required  to  raise,  than  to  leave  it  to  the  un- 
certainties of  a  special  appeal,  with  its  varying  results,  and  un- 
varying anxieties.  To  compel  a  minister  to  solicit  subscriptions 
for  the  fund  is  about  as  unreasonable  as  to  require  him  to  collect 
for  his  own  salary.  It  is  just  as  certainly  a  financial  obligation 
as  is  the  minister's  salary.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  Quar- 
terly Board  is  loyal  to  the  church,  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  easily 
be  conceived  that  they  would  decline  to  recognize  their  responsi- 
bility for  this  department  of  circuit  finance  if  it  were  fully  ex- 
plained and  clearly  placed  before  them.  This  does  not  prevent 
the  annual  observance  of  a  Superannuation  Fund  Bay — the 
receipts  being  handed  over  to  the  recording  steward. 

Remember  finally,  until  that  time  does  come  when  the  fund 
is  provided  for  in  the  circuit  estimates,  no  superintendent  who 
delays  his  appeal  to  the  end  of  the  year  need  be  surprised  if  an 
unwilling  and  unsatisfactory  response  is  made.  At  this  writing, 
near  the  middle  of  April,  communications  from  all  directions  are 
being  received,  asking  for  envelopes  and  leaflets,  preparatory  to 
taking  the  annual  collection. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  during  which  the  regular  subscrip- 
tions and  collections  have  been  gathered  in  for  the  Missionary 
Fund,  Educational  Fund,  Church  Relief  Fund,  Contingent  Fund, 
Trustee  Fund,  Choir  Fund,  Poor  Fund,  Ladies'  Aid  Fund,  Sab- 
bath School  Fund,  besides  any  number  of  other  special  appeals — 
then  when  the  available  resources  are  well-nigh  exhausted,  make 
an  effort  to  get  something  for  the  "Old  Preachers'  and  Widows' 
Fund/'  and  report,  in  some  instances  at  least,  that  they  have 
been  compelled  personally  to  suffer  on  account  of  arrears. 
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